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the Gothic ar-jan, the Anglo-Saxon er-ian, the modern
English to ear. Shakespeare says (Richard II. in. 2),
6 to ear the land that has some hope to grow.3 We
read in Deut. xxi. 4, ' a rough valley which is neither
eared nor sown.'

From this we have the name of the plough, or
the instrument of earing: in Latin, ara-trum; in
Greek, aro-tron; in Bohemian, ora-dlo; in Lithuanian,
arlda-s ; in Cornish, aradar ; in Welsh, arad ;l in
Old Norse, ardhr. In Old Norse, however, ardhr,
meaning originally the plough, came to mean earn-
ings or wealth; the plough being, in early times, the
most essential possession and means of livelihood.
In the same manner the Latin name for money,
pecunia, was derived from pecus, cattle ; the word fee,
which is now restricted to the payment made to a
doctor or lawyer, was in Old English feh> and in
Anglo-Saxon feoh, meaning cattle and wealth; for
feoh and Gothic faihu are really the same word as
the Latin pecus, the modern German vieh.

The act of ploughing is called aratio in Latin;
arosis in Greek: and I believe that aroma, too, in the
sense of perfume, had the same origin. To derive
ardma from the root ghrcl,, to smell, is difficult, be-
cause there are no parallel cases in which an initial
gh is dropt in Greek and replaced by a. But ardma
occurs not only in the sense of sweet herbs, but
likewise in that of field-fruits in general, such as
barley and others. The general meaning, therefore,

1 If, as has "been supposed, the Cornish and Welsh words were cor-
ruptions of the Latin ardtmm, they would have appeared as areuder,
rtrawd, respectively.